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THE CIRCULAR, 
Has for its fundamental principles the Refigion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
pelligence, and the news of the day. 

TeRmMs—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address ““ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


The Oneida Association} 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c. ; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

{ Tuacker, Superintendent. 














Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings; 
Gothic and other patterns. 

C. Eris, Master-workman. 





Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8S. Newnouse, Reparatentent. 

Sewing-Silke: $ Stenchents ond Predere supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O H. Mitier, C. Otps, Agents. 
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Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

J. Reynoups, . 
Mrs. E. Wuitrigp, } Superintendents. 


PAPRPRAARARADAAA RAR 


Palm-leaf Hats fats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Szars, Superintendent. 


Milling : Custom n work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
Pr D. J. Haut, Miller. 


Sob-Printing : ‘most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the CrrcuLar Office. 
G. CampBELL. 








Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
Ds Larre, Oneida Association. 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Commupre. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, . PUTNEY, VT. 





Wallinsford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


A. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 

The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyzs. 
Price, 1,50 








Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octave. Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
n: Be 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


(2d and 3rd) of the 
Price 12 1-2 cts. 


Annual Reports; 


Onerpa ASsocrATION. 


kaePast Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

8@™ Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 
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The ‘Power of the Resurrection. 

When we speak of the first resurrec_ 
tion and the second resurrection, or of 
the Jewish resurrection and the Gentile 
resurrection, we should think of these 
as extensions of the resurrection of}; 
|Christ. It is Christ’s body that is rising 
through all these resurrections. First, 
his personal body arose, and then his cor- 
porate, Jewish body ; and finally will be 
raised his completed, universal body.— 
Now by looking closely at the elements 
of Christ’s resurrection, we find the na- 
ture, power, and extent of the first res- 
urrection ; and as that is past, and we 
are able to compare the views of Paul 
and the apostles with the original ele- 
ments, and to find that they correspond 
exactly, the inference is complete and 
safe as to what is to be the nature and 
power of the resurrection that is to come. 


In the resurrection of Christ we see 
tyo'distinct manifestations of the power 
of God. , The words that are put into 
his mouth are these: ‘Thou wilt not 
leave my soul in hell, nor suffer thine Ho- 
ly One to see corruption,’ These words 
imply the redemption of the soul and of 
the body. Under the law of sin and 
death, the soul as well as the hody had 
been subject to disposal in, to say the 
least, an undesirable way. While the body 
was deprived of its life, and put in the 
way of putrefaction and dissolution, un- 
der the same rigorous rule, or ‘ law of na- 
sure,’ as some would call it, the soul 
would also be consigned to some equiva- 
lent and undesirable end. It would be 
disposed of in a way not according to the 
principles of life. Though we cannot 
look into the spiritual world, to know 
so much of the disposal of the soul as we 
do of the body, which we can see dis- 
solved, yet the anology in the case is a 
clear one, and the presumption perfectly 
safe, that under the dispensation of mere 
cold natural laws, the soul will land in 
something quite as undesirable as the 
body ; and revelation corresponds with 
this analogy. I1t discloses the fact that 
the soul remains under the power of 
death, in a condition called Hades—a 
condition that it needs to be saved from 
as from a state of perpetual darkness and 
sleep. The idea is carried constantly in 
the Bible, that dead men are in their 
graves—that their souls as well as bod- 
ies are buried in the dust of the earth. 

The resurrection of Christ by the om- 
nipotent love of God, set aside the powers 
of nature, and turned back the law which 
had been universal before. The salva- 
tion of Christ’s soul from the undesirable 
state that the laws of nature consigned 
it to, and the redemption of his body 
from decay, the reimion of the two ina 
perfectly glorified state, and their recep- 
tion into the presence of the Father ; 
these were evidently the main elements of 
Christ’s resurrection. And regarding 
his resurrection as the seed of the sub- 
sequent resurrection of the Primitive 


church, we should expect the same two-] 


fold process would be manifested among 





\them in the victory over the powers of 
dissolution in the body, and the redemp- 
tion of the soul from Hades ; reiinion of 
the soul with the body, and in the case of 
individuals separated by death, their re- 
storation to each other. We find this is 
precisely what the apostles were expect- 
ing. Paul set forth the hope of the res- 
urrection in these same forms. He says, 
‘We shall not all sleep, but we shall all 
be changed, in a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye;...-the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed.’ Here the same operations that 
took place unitarily in Christ are pre- 
sented as the things that were to be dis- 
tributed to different persons and classes 
in the resurrection at the Second Com- 
ing. As the power of the love of God 
redeemed Christ’s body from corruption, 
so it was to stay the power of death from 
those who were living—take possession 
of their bodies, change and immortalize 
them ; and as it redeemed Christ’s soul 
from “Hades, so it was to bring up the 
dead. In another passage in Thessalo- 
nians, Paul tells them they need not sor- 
row concerning the dead, as those that 
have no hope; for that if they believe 
that Christ died and rose again, ‘so also 
them that sleep in Jesus will God bring 
with him.....The dead in Christ shall 
rise first, then we which are alive and re- 
main shall be caught up,’ &c. 
is but the repetition of what was done in 
Christ. It is the power of the love of 
God prevailing over both flesh and spirit. 
Itis said that ‘ Christ both died, and rose, 
and revived, that he might be Lord both 
of the dead and of the living.’ 

The essence of the whole matter is 
this: that in the resurrection of Christ 
aod the Primitive church, the pledge of 
God is given, that the disposal of those 
who believe in Christ, (both as to their 
souls and their bodies,) shall be taken 
away from the natural laws, and be as- 
sumed by God himself—that no cold 
principle of gravitation, either spiritual 
or natural, shall hold them, but the love 


of God shall hold them, and take care of 


them. Here is the significance of the 
resurrection. There is an immense dif- 
ference between a cold Jaw and a moth- 
er’s love. If a child falls into a cistern, a 

cold law will drown it, but a mother’s 
love will pull it ont, even if the child was 
imprudent and foolish in getting in.— 
There is just the difference between the 
resurrection dispensation and the dis- 
pensation of sin and death. It is a 
transfer of our destinies from law to warm 


love—the destinies of our souls and of 


our bodies. To be in the. power of a 
great thundering, iron machine, and to 
be in the power of an almighty lover, are 
two very different things. Separate from 
God, and in a state of unbelief, we are in 
the power of a vast irresistible machine 
—an iron universe, that is rolling on by 
a system of ‘ natural laws,’ like a locomo- 
tive on its track. People generally in- 
sist that their bodies are under such a sys- 
tem ; and if so there is certainly no more 
reason to expect any other law for their 





souls. But thanks be to God that he 


All that |‘ 


has given us a better hope, and cpeued to 
us a better prospect, by the resurrection 
of Christ from the dead. That teaches 
us to expect that our bodies and our souls 
will be disposed of, not by dead ma- 
chinery, but by almighty love—by a living 
being who loves us as a mother loves her 
child. The locomotive cares nothing about 
a child upon its track, but goes crashing on 
without pity or remorse. §o it is with 
the dead system of ‘natural laws.’ The 
merciless engine had charge of mankind 
substantially up to the time of Christ’s 
resurrection, and then God interfered. 
A child was then upon the track that he 
would not see destroyed, and he stopped 
the train. The natural laws had to 
give way, and death and Hades yield 
up their prey. 





Generosity before Justice. 

The common idea that justice forms 
the grand platform of the universe is a 
false one. It is not justice but generosity 
that isthe ruling principle and ground- 
plan. Things do not go merdly by the 
rule of right—far from it. If any man 
says, ‘We live in a universe of justice, 
and it is to be hoped justiee will be 
done sometime,’ our reply is,—‘ We hope 
for better things; we hope for the 
fulfillment of Joye instead of justice, in all 
relations—that love will come in ao the 
administrator in all our affairs, till the 
idea of mere right and justiee is entirely 
displaced.’ 

A mere justice-relation of one toward 
another’, in which we talk -about rights, 
may be a very cold relation; but the re- 
lation that we seek.to: ceme into with 
God and one another, is a very warm 
relation. It is one in .wh%&h the rule of 
justice cannot; possibly have place—gener- 
osity is the only rule of. affection. 

Between God and man, the rule of jus- 
tice is illogical and inpme:iicable, in tre 
ways : Sup pose, on the g ound of right, 
you make out a.bill ofavh at you consider 
as due to you from God. He willsay to 
you, ‘In respect: to -wkiat you déserve, 
that bill is much toc, large; bus in 
respect to what I mean to give you, it is 
a great deal too-smal!. Nothing is your 
due, but I mean to give you vastly more 


}than you claim.’ Se the bill is doubly 


condemaed. By the ssame process of rea- 
soning, the whole of what is called justio 5 
will be cut to pieces; and it will b e 
found in. the long ran, that nothing is di 


16. 
in the way of rightatiy where ; and ever - y~ 
thing must be.done in the way of gene sp 
osity and love. The: superior, in all ra 
lations, will be alle to say to the infer jar. 
who claims a ‘right to his favor,—‘ Y ogy 
bill is too lar:zes eonsidered with refere nee 
to yeur right’ to claim ; and too sm all, 
considered. witheneference to what is in my 


heart to give you.’ 

The doctrine of the world, ‘Justice first 
and generosity-afterwards,’ is to be c om. 
pletely reversed. Love first—and pt 
love cover the whole central field of thie 
universe ; then, as far as we have eny 
thing to do with this cold justice, let * it be 
exceptional—let it be in external deal ings 





with the enemies of God. We will ‘ give 
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the devil his due,’ but we expect to give 
one another a great deal more. It 
would be a very small affair to get our 
dues. If persons are too proud to receive 
God’s generosity, he will give them justice, 

Fourier-establishes his system on the 
platform of justice. It was his custom 
to quote the text, ‘Seek first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness,’ para- 
phrasing it so as to mean, ‘Seek first 
the kingdom of God and its justice, and all 
things shall be added unto you;’ i. e., seek 
the reign of justice between man and man, 
and every thing good will follow. The 
word dikaiosune [righteousness] would 
bear Fourier’s translation if necessary, 
but all the connection goes to show that 
Christ used it in this instance in its com- 
mon sense of righteousness. He tells his 
disciples in the same discourse, that if 
they would enter the kingdom of God, 
they must seek a righteousness superior 
to that of the Scribes and Pharisees, and 
sets this as their standard of righteous- 
ness—‘ Be ye perfect even as your Fa- 
in heaven is perfect.’ They were to seek 
the righteousness of God—that is to say, 
the character which belongs to God. And 
what is the character of God? It is 
generosity--the basis of it is love, not 
justice. ‘Love your enemies,’ says Christ, 
‘bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you,’ &c., ‘that ye may 
be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven : for he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust.’— 
Here is generosity. Now see who are the 
doers of justice: ‘If ye love them which 


love you, what reward have ye ? Do not 
even tho publicans tho same?’ Justice 
will do for the publicans, but generosity 
is the rule in the kingdom of heaven. — 
God does justice to himself by pouring 
out his goodness according to his own 
liberality, and not according to the de- 
serts of those whom he blesses. 


Our old theologians have inverted the 
truth completely. They teach that God’s 
justice is the great manifestation of his 
character in his everlasting kingdom ; 
and that his mercy and love manifested 
in Christ, is an exceptional act, coming 
in to eke out what he attempted to do on 
the principle of justice, and was not able to 
do—that the atonement is a piece patch- 
ed on to the law—not the generic, funda- 
mental expression of the character of 
God, but a device got up as it were to 
outwit himself—to save men, and cheat 
justice! They teach that the law is the 
great platform on which all things pro- 
ceed, and the atonement is simply a farce, 
played off temporarily for the occasion.— 

Now the fact is the reverse of all this ; 
the real truth is, that the law, instead of 
being the main thing, is really nothing 
but the: plowshare running before the 
gospel, to break up the ground—the law 
was made to help Christ, instead of 
Christ being made to help the law.— 
God’s true character is developed in the 
atonement, in Christ’s death, in the love 
and mercy of the Son of God ; and the 
law was only meant to prepare men to ap- 
preciate Christ. God was not acting in an 
exceptional, extra-benevolent, supererog- 
atory way in sending his Son into the 
world. He was just acting out his heart, 
expressing what is the very basis of his 
character, 

From the example of the prodigal son, 


and how much generosity, in God’s deal- 
ings. The justice was all in the mind of 
the prodigal. He called for his deserts. 
‘Father, I have sinned against heaven, 
and in thy sight, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son ; make me asone of 
thy hired servants.’ His father did not 
mind what he said, and when his broth- 
er called for justice too, that did not take 
any better. The prodigal’s bill, as we 
have said above, was much larger than 
he deserved, and much less than his fath- 
er intended to give him. That is true of 
any bill that we can bring in against 
God.—Home-Talk. 
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The True Means of Reform. 

‘Trade produces nothing :’ says the Tribune, 
‘If we could so adjust matters that five persons 
in every hundred would suffice to do all the 
transporting and exchanging, leaving ninety-five 
for productive industry, the general good would 
thereby be promoted.’ True,—nobody doubts 
this, but how is it to be done? Well as they 
know the unproductiveness of trade, those who 
are engaged in it are not sufficiently unselfish to 
renounce so eligible a means of personal emolu- 
ment, and become producers, in consideration of 
the public benefit. It is altogether useless to set 
forth the many advantages which would accrue 
from the diminution of trade and the increase of 
productiveness, so long as selfishness is the gov- 
erning principle among men. Selfishnesss is ‘the 
great cause of the burdens which productive la- 
bor is forced to bear; and the most effectual re- 
lief to the industrial interests of this nation and 
the world, would be a blow at the heart of this 
monster,; and he who should do most to destroy 
selfishness would be the greatest benefactor to 
the race. 

In this light, Christ is the greatest political 
economist—the man of most profound calculation 
respecting the welfare of society, that time has 
produced. By his personal labors, both in pre- 
cept and example, and by those of his followers, 
he inflicted upon the power of selfishness and 
darkness & wound from which it will never re- 
cover. Weare conscious that this baueful influ- 
ence is weakening—that the work which Christ 
begun has never ceased, and will not cease, until 
the end is accomplished. And in laboring in his 
cause, and striving for the overthrow of selfish. 
ness, we have abundant internal evidence that 
we are using the most direct means, not only to 
bring about the alleviation of labor from the 
oppression of trade, but to heighten its produc- 
tiveness by every possible advantage of combina- 
tion and circumstance. 





Associative Movements. 

Besides the new associative enterprise progress- 
ing in Texas under the lead of M. Consideran t, 
we learn that the Community at Hopedale, or the 
‘Republic of Practical Christians,’ as they term 
themselves, contemplate the establishment of a 
large association in the West, having already se- 
lected a suitable location. The Nauvoo Icarien§ 
have also purchased 4,000 acres of laud in Iowa, 
and the colony of Icariens already on the spot are 
reported to be ina thriving condition. The Icari- 
ens intend, if possible, to gain possession of 100, 
000 acres in Iowa, and eventually remove their 
entire establishment thither. 





A Finality. 

The Christian Spiritualist meets the argu- 
ments in favor of Free Love, or Community 
fellowship, with the assertion that marriage is a 
finality of nature. Now this is the very point 
that needs to be shown. The Spiritualist as- 
sumes.as a fact that which a great many people 
just now are beginning to doubt. The Bible at 
least is clear in the doctrine, that in ‘ the resur- 
rection they neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage.’— The Circular. . 

Exactly so, Mr. Noyes; ‘in the resurrec- 
tion,’ ‘ they neither marry, nor are given in mar- 
riage,’ for the all-sufficient reason that then 
every man will come forth ‘1n H1s OWN ORDER.’ 
Were other reasons necessary to prove the 
propriety of postponing the advent of ‘ Passion- 
al Attraction’ until that time, they are to be 
found in the statement, that the resurrectionists 
are henceforth immortal in fact, (‘nor do they 
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‘they are equal untothe angels and are the 
children of God.’ As these qualifications are 
not like to be characteristic of life in this 
sphere, we think there is no great impropriety 
in Gonsidering marriage a ‘finality.’ See Luke 
xx. 28, 29.—Christian Spiritualist, Nov. 24. 

We do not clearly understand the purport of 
this answer. Why consider marriage a ‘ finality,’ 
while in the same breath you admit that it does 
not extend to the resurrection sphere, and of 
course cannot be a fina!, but only a temporary in- 
stitution? From the mystical emphasis which 
the Spiritualist puts upon Paul s words about the 
‘order’ of the resurrection, and upon the word 
‘neither, in Christ’s anti-marriage declaration, 
we are led to infer that it still holds to some 
theory of * soul marriage,’ or the exclusive pairing 
of mates, in the future world, That no such idea 
is ecntained or intended in the expression quoted 
from Paul, a moment’s inspection of the passage 
is sufficient to show. ‘Every man,’ says the 
apostle, [shall be raised] ‘in his own order: 
Christ the first fruits, and afterwards they that 


- | are Christ’s at his coming. Then the end, when he 


shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even 
the Father, when he shall have put down all rule, 
and all authority and power. [Qu. marriage rule 
included ?] For he must reign till he has put all 
enemies under his feet. ‘Lhe last enemy that shall 
be destroyed is death,” &c. 1Cor.15. Paul in 
this passage was detailing prophetically the suc- 
cessive order in which the resurrection was to 
take place. Beginning with Christ, whose resur- 
rection was to be the seed and type of all future 
resurrections, he foretells, first the rising of the 
Primitive church at the Second Coming, which 
was to take place within their own generation ; 
and next in order was to be the end, when he 
should have accomplished his reign by putting 
down all competing authority and rule. Th 
historical crises of resurrection are recognized as 
the order for mankind. Two of them are past, 
and the other we believe is now in the ascendant. 
If the Spiritualist can detect any meaning in the 
expression ‘every man in his own order’ other 
than that we have given, it must be by some 
rule of interpretation peculiar to itself. 

In conclusion, we must demur at the Spirit- 
ualist’s opinion that certain characteristics of the 
resurrection state, such as being ‘ purified and 
spiritualized beyond the possibility of sin,’ &c., 
are not attainable now. We find reason to be- 
lieve that Christ is a sufficient Savior in these re- 
spects to all who come to him. Have we not 
the Bible declaration that ‘ whosoever is born of 
God doth not commit sin,’ and that ‘he cannot 
sin, because he is born of God? 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Arrival of the Canada. 





This arrival brings no impértant news from the 
seat of war. 

France and England are endeavoring to bring 
Sweden into active alliance with them. 


It is reported that the Czar has recently made a 
confidential communication to Prussia and Austria, 
signifying his wish to renew negotiations. It is 
also stated, that the French Emperor is favorable 
to a renewal of diplomacy. 

The Sultan intends to visit- Paris and London 
in the spring. : 

The excitement in England respecting a war 
with the United States is fast subsiding. 

Unfriendly relations are arising between Great 
Britain and Spain. 

It is rumored that Russia has aceepted the office 
of mediator between Denmark and the United 


States. 
NEWS FROM CENTRAL AMERICA, 


By the arrival of the Daniel Webster at New 
Orleans, we learn that Colonel Walker still re- 
tains quiet possession of Granada, Nicaragua, and 
the transit route. An additional force of 200 
men had' left San Francisco to join the Colonel. 
Mr. Wheeler, the U. S. Minister at Nicaragua, 
had formally recognized Walker’s government, &c. 


INTERESTING DISCOVERIES IN GUATEMALA. 

A French Catholic priest, the Abbe de Bour- 
bourg, is reported to have made many interesting 
discoveries relating to the early history of Cen- 
tral America. ‘He claims’, (says the Tribune,) 
‘not unly to have discovered the remains of vari- 
ous antique cities of great magnitude and solidity, 
similar to those previously found in Yucatan and 
other parts of that country, but he has also 
chanced upon some most preciuus monuments of 
the languages and history of the aboriginal peo- 
ple, long anterior to the arriva! of the Spaniards. 
What will be most surprising to scholars, and 





die any more,’) and are purified and spiritual- 





you may see how much justice there is, 


ized beyond the possibility of sin, becayse 


will doubtless be received with some incredulity, 














is the assertion of M. de Bourbourg, that these 
languages contain undeniable relics of various 
Scandinavian and Teutonic tongues. Danish, 
Swedish, English, and even some oriental words, 
are said to be found in great distinctness and pu. 
rity, mingled in the early dialects of the country, 
while Indian traditions declare that their ances- 
tors migrated frum the north-east by sea through 
mist and snow. From these philological remains 
and these traditions, M. de Bourbourg concludes 
that there was a migration into that country from 
the settlement of the Northmen in Massachusetts. 
If tr ue, this is a most interesting contribution to 
the history of the American continent. 
PARDON OF DR. BEALE. 

It will be recollected that considerable excite- 
ment prevailed about one year ago concerning the 
case of Dr. Beale, a dentist of Philadelphia, who 
was accused of having attempted to commit a rape 
upon a young lady while under the influence of 
ether. His trial resulted in his imprisonment for 
four years ; but after having served for about one- 
fourth of the time he has been released from im- 
prisonment by Gov. Pollock, on the ground that 
he was convicted upon evidence unreliable in its 
character, (the testimony of the lady herself,) and 
insufficient in amount. 





FACTS AND TOPICS. 


—Machines for knitting stockings with- 
out seams are at last entirely successful. The 
work is performed very rapidly, and the machine 
seldom makes any mistakes in picking up or drop- 
ping the stitches. It moves along very accurately 
round the stocking or across the net it is put- 
ting together. One gir! may attend to two ma- 
chines with ease. The price of a machine is 
fifty dollars. It may be moved by foot or 
any other convenient power.— Life Illustrated. 


—lIn spite of the war, the Society of 
Naturalists of Moscow have intimated to the 
French Academie des Sciences that they shall 
hold their fiftieth anniversary on the second of 
December next, at Moscow. “If,” they consid. 
erately say, “you cannot honor us with your 
presence on that occasion, we beg of you, at least, 
to let your society be representec by presents of 
works, or the transmission of papers.” This en- 
deavor to make the interests of science independ- 
ent of the existence of war, was favorably received 
by the Academie des Sciences. 


—A writer in the Country Gentleman 
thinks that “ apple-trees make a hedge equal if not 
superior to anything else. By letting them grow 
pretty thick from the seed, they will grow scrag- 
gy and ugly enough to keep out any thing. The 
advantages over the Hawthorn, will be, a much 
quicker growth, and easier obtaining seeds, and it 
is presumed that the hedge will be quite as dur- 
able.” Worth trying. 


—The relief committee for the Norwalk 
and Portsmouth sufferers, report that New York 
city has contributed nearly $60,000 to that end. 


—Owing to the present high price of 
grain in Europe, grain is being imported from 
India. During the month ending the 7th of Sept. 
181,232 bushels were shipped from the port of 
Calcutta for Great Britain. 


—-William LloydGarrison declines to 
participate in the Boston Course of Anti-Slavery 
Lectures, for the reason that several slaveholders 
and advocates of the ‘ peculiar institution’ have 
also been invited to take part in the same. 


—Agents of the French Government 
are now busy in the Western States purchasing 
wheat, cattle, etc. 


—Pope Pius IX, ina letter to the 
Archbishop and Bishops of the Province of New 
York, recommends the establishment of a College 
in Rome, for the education of American youth in 
the method, rites, and holy ceremonies of the 
Mother Church ! 


—The Post-Office Department notifies 
the public, that from the first day of January 
next all letters (not free) must be prepaid by 
stamps, and Postmasters are required to have 
stamps on hand so that all who desire may obtain 
them. The cvidence of prepayment of postage will 
then be the stamp only, and where notaffixed by 
the parties sending letters the Postmaster must 
put them on 





An Oneida Journal. 

Saturday Nov. 24.—Criticised a very tall young 
man, and some peculiarities in his character led 
to the suggestion that tall folks are apt to have 
tall ideas—their speculations and conceptions are 
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on acorresponding scale with their physical de- 
yelopment. This young man is distinguished for 
towering aspirations and rather monstrous as- 
sumption. He cannot adapt himself to a very 
mall place, or feel very contented with mediocri- 
ty and insignificance. He was criticised for 
making those around him feel small, and fora 
spirit that excites rivalry. However, this idea 
that tall feelings inhere in his very constitution, 
tended to modify the criticism somewhat, and it 
was thought when the humility of Christ and the 
Community spirit should have taken possession of 
his whole altitude he would make a fine character- 
Combined with a great deal of pride of individu- 
ality. he has at the same time a rather uncommon 
simplicity and meekness in respect to confessing 
Christ, always appreciating that means of grace, 
and availing himself of it in the difficulties of his 
experience. He is very wise in his own eyes in 
ame things, but never seems to be above the fool- 
jshness of confessing Christ his savior: and were 
his faults a thousand times what they are, he has 
found an antidote for them all. 

Sunday, Nov. 25.—A report was read of the 
present financial condition of the Community.— 
In the conversation that followed, it was conclu. 
ded that the Association could look forward at 
‘the present time with greater financial hope than 
ever before. On the one hand, our facilities for 
successful industry have been constantly increas- 
ing, and, on the other hand, there has been a grad- 
ual improvement on the part of the members in 
unity and organization, in industrious habits, and 
{best of all) in the spirit With which they engage 
in business. At the same time it was thought 
best to study economy, and retrench all un. 
necessary expenses.——Mr. T. of the garden de- 
partment, made the following statement of the 
productions of the farm and garden the past 
season, quantity of fruit dried, &c. It is not com- 
plete, however—lettuce, asparagus, onions, and 
other productions, having been sold in cunsidera~ 
ble quantities, of which no strict account was 
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FRUIT PRESERVED. 


Tomatoes, ....(in gallon cans,).... 288 qts. 
" ...-(in quart jars,) ..... 300 “ 
Plums, ..-504 (in quart jars,)...... 173 & 
Currants made into jelly, ..... Sasa 32 * 
Currant wine made, ............--- 42 gals. 


Whole amount of sales from the garden and 
nursery up to the present time, $1,939,33. 

Tuesday Nov. 27.— Commenced a new cistern 
in addition to the one we have, that not proving 
sufficient to keep us in rain-water through the 
winter, Last winter we frequently had to melt 
ice for washing, and theexpense of fuel as well 

labor render it economical to enlarge our ac- 
commodations for saving rain——The ‘ Lamp- 
lighter’ rather improves—less of namby-pamby 
talk and more plot and adventure than when it 
was criticised last week. 

Wednesday, Nov. 28.—Criticism is holding a 
profitable session with the young folks in the 
Community. This class is receptive to all 
kinds of influences, and if one gets etung with 
evil, the infection is lhkely to spread through the 
whole. An ungodly relative will poison the 
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spirit or sow some seed of mischief in the mind 
of one of them perhaps, and the evil will gradual- 
ly be diffused among the rest, till the whole 
class wil! exhibit the characteristics of the origi- 
nal seducer. This has been the case lately ; a spir- 
it among them of dissipation, distaste for work 
and intellectual application, and a disposition to 
think ovil of their guardians and suyerintendents 
has been traced, without the possibility of doubt, 
to the communications which ore of them of lead- 
ing influence has had with a worldly, mischievous 
relative. Paul said wisely, ‘ Evil communications 
corrupt good manners.’ The result of every such 
operation, however, is a good washing up, which 
leaves the boys and girls cleaner than before, and 
more in sympathy with the heart of the Commu- 
nity. Our financial reporter made the interest- 
ing announcement, that there was a mistake in 
his report Sunday night of three hundred dollars 
on the debi side, we owing so much less than was 
stated, and of course being three Jaundred dollars 
richer than we thought we were. 11 was amistake 
of the book-keeper who entered a note proposed 
to be borrowed at the bank, but which was never 
borrowed. This correction madie some amuse- 
mentat the expense of the reporter, who having 
been through a great many financial pinches and 
shouldered for a long time our financial burdens, is 
thought to labor under a little te:adency to make 
out his statements as much against usas they will 
possibly bear, in order to keep up the economical 
pressure that he thinks necessary. 








Correspondence Scr aps. 

Wallingford, Nov. 24.—The sky is clear to- 
night. Much interested in reading Mr. Robinson’s 
letter in the Circular. We watch the face of the 
sky here with more than common interest since 
our astronomical class commenced. The moon 
to-night rose with full, golden ractiance far to the 
north. This morning at our breakfast hour, six 
o’clock, it was still ‘resplendent’ 1n the west, but 
Venus in the east was far too brilliant to be ‘ lost 
in her blaze.’ Our blackboard is usually covered 
with diagrams, which it seems helped a peddler 
who called the other day to solve the mystery 
of there being so many people great and small in 
one family. He was exhibiting his goods to the 
group in the dining room, while we I suppose 
were quite an ‘exhibition’ to him ; he glanced up 
to the blackboard and said ‘ Ah! this is a school 
I perceive.’ We assented of course. c. a. Mm. 


[The following extract is from a letter accompa- 
nying a gift of Dodworth’s ‘ Brass Band School,’ 
an instruction bock for our musicians, and a very 
acceptable present ; | 


Bergen, N. J., Nov. 25.—The time may come 
when the whole Association will be “ striving in 
one sweet accord with sympathetic entrails on 
all manner of stringed instruments, and with con- 
spiring lungs on all kinds of wind instruments, 
and with consonant tapping, beating, clashing, 
tinkling, on all manner of keyed instruments, on 
drums and cymbals and triangles. to procure in 
the distracted air a harmonious emblem of peace- 
ful codperative unity.” 

Dr. N—— spent Friday mght with us. He 
speaks favorably of the Association, but thinks 
medicinal herbs should be used in the cure of 
scrofulous ailment in children. If he had not 
made me acquainted with the Association six 


years gone by, the writer might still at this time 


have remained in ignorance of the ‘ religious phe- 
nomena ;’ and instead thereof beea connected 
with Mr. Andrews movement as the best of the 
kind, with which it seems the Dr. is now con- 
nected. I have but little inclination that way 
now, and am glad to hear ‘ that it is quite 
universally understood by all socialists that the 
movement to which we are devoted is primarily a 
religious one, and that our platform is not broad 
enough to take in men who have no faith in the 
God of the Bible.’ Je Jo Be 


Newark, Nov 21.—While reading my Bible 
lesson at an early hour this morning, my heart 
was awakened to a new sagpecistion of Christ, 
and of salvation. His words ‘were so precious, 
and it seemed so easy to believe them ; in fact, it 
seemed to me that heaven and earth were coming 
near together, that Christ and the Primitive 
church were bending over us us a body, and their 
spirits pressing in at every vacuum, helping us to 
overcome all old habits, and every thing that ob- 
structs their progress in the world. I offer my- 
self anew to them, confessing my love for, and 
confidence in them. Fa 8. B.C. 


Cayuga, Nov. 13.—Reading the fashions in 


your last No. reminded me of what I saw in the 





city of Auburn last week. The ladies’ dresses 
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not only swept the walks, but they were hooped 
—some had two and some three hoops in the 
under skirt, which were visible when the wearers 
walked. The short ladies reminded me of an old 
fashioned churn, big at the bottom, and little at 
the tep. The hoops went whippi-ti-whop, when 
the wind blew. M. P. F. 


[We will share with our readers the amusement 
which they may suppose the following letter af- 
forded us :] 

Woburn, Nov. 12. 

Mr. H. W. B.. Dear Sin:—lI hear through the 
papers that your Association have given up their 
fraternity ; and amid the vague reports I feel anx- 
ious to know the real cause ‘of the dissolution: 
It you will have the kindness at some leisure 
time to note me some of the circumstances and 
prospects, it will afford me much gratification. 
I am aware that I am asking much of an unknown 
friend, and should like an opportunity of return- 
ing the favor. Yours truly, with much respect, 

8. R. D. 


[The following extract is from one who has 
long been a hearty friend and contributor to the 
cause of Bible Communism, but who has tried 
living in the Community at two different times, 
and twice withdrawn from a feeling of incom- 
patibility, or too great a disparity of habits and 
tastes: this is on the occasion of her reéntering 
one of the Communes :] 

Barnstable, Nov. 3.—I esteem it a privilege to 
be allowed to pass the winter at either of the 
Communes, I thought I had some choice but 
find I was mistaken. Your decision is perfectly 
satisfactory tome. I find myself committed to 
God through Christ. He will direct my steps still 
farther. His ways are ways of righteousness and 
all his paths are peace. He hath spread for me— 
for us, a table in the wilderness, in the presence of 
our enemies, and makes us joyful in his house of 
prayer. He it is that hath saved us, and not we 
ourselves. If we, like Noah’s dove, do sometimes 
make vain excursions, the ark of safety rides on, 
and we turn joyfully to its open window, descry- 
ing the friendly hand outstretched to take us in, 
But ‘let your words be few and seasoned with 
grace.’ Me T. 





Sweet Apples. 

The excellence of the sweet apple should 
give it a more prominent place in every orchard 
and garden. Being very nutritious and whole- 
some, it is an acceptable apple raw, and it can 
be cooked in many ways, making a part of 
various agreeable compounds without great 
expense, as it contains its own sweectening.— 
Nature, has, done so much for this fruit that 
little can be added to make it more agreeable 
to the human system, and it can be had all the 
year without drying, as there are numerous 
excellent kinds which will succeed each other, 
and be in good order for use as they come to 
maturity. Amongst the most useful kinds, 
are the Sweet Bough, (for early use,) Golden 
Sweeting, Sweet Greening, Henry Sweeting, 
Howard’s Sweeting, Pound Sweeting, Talmon’s 
Sweeting, Ladies’ Sweeting, Sweet Russet, &c. 
Amongst these the Talmon ranks high, being 
a good bearer, and the fruit may be used from 
Octeber until Apples appear again. The Sweet 
Greening is an excellent fall fruit, good for 
drying or for most any other use, besides being 
an excellent dessert apple. Then let us have 
more sweet growing on trees, instead of send- 
ing so far and risking so much for the same 
thing in another shape. Cc. E. 





The Desolate Home. 

It is pitiful to see how many hearth- 
stones marriage has rendered: desolate. 
Every where you will find ‘ old folks’ liy- 
ing all alone, with not a son or a daughter 
of the large families they have reared 
left around them to pay them filial at- 
tention, and cheer their declining y ears. 
David says, ‘Lo children are a heritage 
of the Lord, and the fruit of the womb 
is his reward ; as arrows are in the hand 
of the mighty man, so are children of the 
youth ; happy is the man that hath his 
quiver full of them! But they should 
be around him all his life, and his chil- 
dren’s children should climb his knee.— 
When does*he want children if not when 


he is old? We exeerate death as the 
desolator of home and its affections, but 
marriage makes the same sad havoc. Ma- 
ny agrey-haired pair who have spent the 
vigor of their days in nurturing and bring- 
ing up a family, sit now as lonely as if 
their children had all died young. The 
social sunshine which would be shed 
around them by a cirele of children and 
grandchildren, is wanting in their home, 
and they are dependent on neighborly 
kindness or paid hands for many offices 
which should be anticipated by the pres- 
ence of affectionate sons and daughters- 
We thought that man of our acquain- 
tance a favored old man, who not marrying 
till he was forty, had a large family of sons 
and daughters all around him, warm and 
sprightly, when he was at an age that 
would have afforded him comparatively 
little enjoyment from other society. 

Our annual Thanksgiving is a time of 
joy because it brings together again for 
a brief hour the family circle which mar- 
riage has disorganized. What reason 
then for perpetual thanksgiving in a Com- 
munity home where the division of the 
marriage system is excluded. 





True and False Love. 

There is a spirit that broods over 
the whole subject of love between the 
sexes, which renders it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to form a true idea of a godly 
and sanctified state of the passion of 
amativeness. Its ordinary condition is 
one of continual demand for gratifica- 
ion, checked and repressed by thg. re- 
straints of shame, fashion and mofmmity. 
Where these restraints do not prevail, 
there is licentionsness and all ite at- 
tendant miseries, either within or out- 
side of the marriage bond. Where these 
forces are strongest there is all the dis- 
comfort and waste of strength occasioned 
by the cramping and bracing against 
each other of different passions. In the 
comparatively few cases where these re- 
straining influences do not act contrary 
to the flow of desire, there is a degree 
of transitory enjoyment. ‘ 

One very noticeable feature of all these 
different conditions of amative suscepti- 
bility is the isolation of spirit in which 
it acts. Few people regard the working 
of that part of their nature as any thing 
that God is interested in, except it may 
be to pass sentence of condemnation on 
them for being subject to such a passion. 
The idea of his inspiring and directing 
it is seldom thought of, and still less of- 
ten acknowledged. Much less will indi- 
viduals admit of the interference, direc. - 
tion or agency of other persons in their 
love matters, except indeed it may be to 
forward their own impulses and purposes” 
The individual spirit is intensified to the 
utmost in its connection with amativeness. 
The results of this kind of training of 
the amative passion are very manifest in 
society at large. It grows up a selfish, 
disobedient, dainty, greedy and quarrel- 
some member of the passional fraternity. 
Inasmuch as it is ashamed to appear in 
open society with the other passions, it 
misses the refinement which such social 
contact would give. Notwithstanding its 
unsocial character, and the bad repute in 
which it is held in the world, it is such a 
powerful fundamental element of human 
nature, that it has by far the greatest 
influence in giving shape and character 
to the institutions of society. Marriage, 





which is the very starting-point of society 
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at large, seems to be an expression of 
its greedy spirit of ownership. The pre- 
vailing sentiment respecting the inde- 
pendent, uninterferable character of love, 
so persistently dwelt upon in novels, is an 
outgrowth of the disobedience and will- 
fulness of uneducated amativeness. The 
foolish fashion which makes a fine face 
and figure and its adornment the bait 
which draws such a large proportion of 
the world’s admiration, and which occa- 
sions such an unjust and unequal distri- 
bution of attention, and so many bit- 
ter disappointments, is an outgrowth of 
its superficiality and daintiness. 

The quarrelsome character of ama- 
tiveness is proverbial. The bloody code 
of honor roots back in that passion. By 
far the larger share of duels probably are 
connected with it in some way. Jeal- 
ousy, the most fierce and relentless em- 
bodiment of passional action is its direct 
outgrowth. 

The true position of this passion is 
that in which it is given up entirely in- 
to the hands of God, where it is controled 
and directed primarily, neither by the 
will of others, nor by surrounding cireum- 
stances, nor by its own blind impulses, 
nor yet by the person’s own will and wis- 
dom, but by a power above them all, 
which controls them all. Where this 
surrender is sincerely made, amativeness 
becomes in due time one of the most 
good-natured and gentlemanly of the 
passions. It attains to all the, beautiful 
graces which Paul ascribes to ¢harity or 
love. suffereth long and is kind, en- 
vieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up, doth not behave itself unseem- 
ly, seeketh not her own, is not easily pro- 
voked, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but re- 
joiceth in the truth, beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things, and never faileth.’ 

Wallingford Commune. H. J. & 





Feeling ‘Small,’ 

There is a subtle temptatign which 
comes in from time to time «in the 
believer’s experience, under the specious 
garb ‘of humility, but which is in re- 
ality evil-thinking of one’s self, and 
tends, if admitted, to produce unfruit- 

ulness and discord in the mind and heart. 
Starting from some weak point in his 
character, the Tempter leads him on un- 
consciously step by step to view his faults 
and deficiencies, till at last he sees noth- 
ing else, and is ready to give up in despair. 

Plied in this way I have often seemed 
to myself nothing but emptiness, unlov- 
ing and unlovable, an unauthorized . in- 
truder into heavenly things and destined 
soon to take my place in outer darkness. 
My professions were turned into hypocrisy, 
my best «motives into unmingled selfish- 
ness—all in so plausible a way as almost to 
compel belief. But sometimes in the- midst 
of the temmptation and its accompanying 
unhappiness, the tempter has. carried his 
art too far, and some perversion of facts at 
which reason revolted, has served to break 
the spell and let me see again the good 
things that Christ is working in my char- 
acter. I have always found a way out of 
such temptations in prayer, and in the 
faith that my weakness would make me a 
fit recipient for the fulness of Christ.— 
This hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness is one good result that such 
temptations produce, and is doubtless a 


A milder phase of this false humility 
is that spirit that refuses to exert itself 
in the way of writing and edification, on 
the plea that it is inferior in talent or 
experience to others. Supposing such to 
be the case, it should be remembered 
that the main value of all such efforts 
lies not so much in the edification they 
bring to others, as in the music they 
make in heayen. Every confession of 
Christ here vibrates in heaven, and places 
the maker in communication with heaven- 
ly spirits. So does every attempt at ed- 
ification either through speech or writing, 
in proportion to its earnestness, whether 
it do little or much in the way of edifying 
others. It is an old artifice of Satan to 
persuade persons to keep silent on God's 
side. He well knows the value of such 
utterance, D. 





Value of Perseverance. 

‘When you have once made up your 
mind and commenced any laudable un- 
dertaking, don’t give it up,’ said a father 
once to a fickle-minded son. ‘ Persever- 
ance will accomplish wonders.’ I have 
often thought of this advice when tempt- 
ed with discouragement, and have found 
it true in my own experience, both’ men- 
tally and physically. A isa striking 
example of the truth of the above theory. 
There is scarcely anythiug comes up but 
what he thinks hecan do. Probably self- 
esteem has some agency in stimulating 
him to undertake new things, but he 
succeeds wonderfully. Nothing is such a 
drawback upon energetic action, as a fear- 
ful, doubting spirit. It is the very es- 
sence of unbelief, and should find no place 
in the kingdom of God. A person with 
this doubting habit of mind will diffuse 
his spirit, and it will operate as a damper 
upon all with whom he comes in contact. 
‘ Can youdo this ?’ Says one, ‘ No, I don’t 
thinkI can.’ Another, perhaps with less 
knowledge and no better abilities for do- 
ing, replies ‘Oh yes! I think I can, I will 
at least try.’ He goes directly to work, 
and by dint of perseverance succeeds.— 
Why ? because he thought he could, and 
that thought put into him a will that was 
unyielding. In Algebra, I finda hard 
problem to be solved, and I might ask Mr. 
S—-—- to show me how to do it, and de- 
pend on him; or on the contrary, I might 
say ‘It is difficult to be sure, but I think I 
can do it, and I need the self-reliance and 
discipline of mind that such 4 course 
brings.’ IfI go to work in this spirit, 
though it may take longer, the result will 
be much better. 


“Tf at. first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try again.” 





Putney Commune. E. ¥. J. 





Tit Bits. 

(PICKED UP HERE AND THERE.) 
. . . . Our enemies are often quite as useful to 
us as our friends. 
. . . . Forty years the heart may have been in 
battle, and one verse shall express the fruit of the 
whole. 
. . . » One great hope may come to fruit only at 
the end of many years, and as the ripening of a 
hundred experiences. 
. .. . As there be flowers that drink up the dews 
of spring and summer, and feed upon all the rains, 
and, only just before the winter comes, burst forth 
into bloom, so it is with-some of the noblest blos- 
soms of the soul. 


. . «+ The bolt that prostrated Saul gave him the 
exceeding brightness of Christ, and so some hymns 
could never have been written but for a heart-stroke 
that well nigh crushed out the life. Itis cleft in 
two by bereavement, and out of the rift comes forth, 
as by resurrection, the form and yoiee that shall 


God’s Ways. 


Oh! itis hard to work for God, 
To rise and take his part 

Upon the battle-field of earth, 
And not sometimes lose heart. 


He hides himself so wondrously, 
As though there were no God ; 

He is least seen when all the powers 
Of ill are most abroad. 


Or He deserts us at the hour 
The fight is almost lost ; 

And seems to leave us to ourselves 
Just when we need Him most. 


Til masters good: good seems to change 
To ill with greatest ease ; 

And, worst of all, the good with good 
Is at cross purposes. 


It is not so: but so it looks; 
And we lose courage then ; 

And doubts will come if God hath kept 
His promises to men. 


Ah! God is other than we think ; 
His ways are far above, 

Far above reason’s hight, and reached 
Only by child-like love. 


The look, the fashion of God’s ways 
Love’s life-long study are ; 

She can be bold, and guess, and act, 
When reason would not dare. 


She has a prudence of her own ; 
Her step is firm and free ; 

Yet there is cautious science, too, 
In her simplicity. 


Workman of God! O lose not heart, 
But learn what God is like; 

And in the darkest battle-field 
Thou shalt know where to strike. 


Oh, bless’d is he to whom is given 
The instinct that can tell 

That God is on the field when he 
Is most invisible ! 


And bless’d is he who can divine 
Where real right doth lie, 

And dares to take the side that seems 
Wrong to man’s blindfold eye ! 


Oh, learn to scorn the ways of men! 
Oh, learn to love with God ! 

For Jesus won the world through shame, 
And beckons thee his road. 


God’s glory is a wondrous thing, 
Most strange in all its ways, 

And of all things on earth, least like 
What men agree to praise. 


Muse on His justice, downcast soul ! 
Muse and take better heart ; 

Back with thine angel to the field ; 
Good luck shall crown thy part ! 


God’s justice is a bed where we 
Our anxious hearts may lay, 
And, weary with ourselves, may sleep 
Our discontent away. 
[Anonymous. 





Rowland Hill and Lady Erskine. 


The celebrated Rowland Hill was preaching 
on one occasion, in the open air in that subur- 
ban portion of the city of London denominated 
Mooresfields. Au immense assemblage was 
present. His text was taken from the Song of 
Solomon, 1: 5, ‘Iam black, but comely.”— 
The text he regarded as having application 
to the Church, which, in the estimation of the 
word, was black-— black as the tents of Ked- 
ar,’ but in the estimation of her glorified Head, 
comely—comely ‘ as the curtains of Solomon.’ 

While discussing these themes with his ac- 
customed earnestness, it so happened, in the 
providence of God, that Lady Anne Erskine, 
in equipage corresponding with her high posi- 
tion in society, pussed that way. Seeing the 
immense multitude, she asked one of her at- 
tendants the cause of that assemblage. She 
was informed that the renowned Rowland Hill 
was preaching to the people. Lady Anne re- 
plied she had often wished to hear that eccen- 
trie preacher, and she would avail herself of the 
present opportunity to gratify that cherished 
desire, and requested her charioteer to place 
her carriage as near to the preacher’s stand as 
possible, so that she might hear every word he 
uttered. Accordingly, in a few moments she 
found herself accommodated immediately in the 
rear of the temporary pulpit irom which the 
speaker addressed the listening throng, that 
being the only unoccupied position within reach 
of his voice. 

The splendor of the equipage, and the 
sparkling appearance of the illustrious person- 
age that occupied it, soon attracted .the atten- 
tion of many of the people from the sermon to 
the gorgeousaccession which had just been made 
to the audience by the advent of Lady Anne. 


The observant eye of Rowland Hill soon de- 
tected this diversion, and his inventive mind 
at once suggested a hazardous but an effective 
remedy. Pausing in the discussion cf his sub- 
ject, and elevating his voice beyond its usual 
pitch, he exclaimed, ‘‘ My brethren, I am now 
going to hold an auction or vendue, and I be- 
speak your attention for.a few moments. I 
have here a lady and her equipage to expose 
to public sale; but the lady is the principal, 
and the only object, ‘indeed, that I wish to dis- 
pose of at this present time ; and there are al- 
ready three earnest bidders in the field. The 








reason why they are permitted. 


never die out of the world. 


first is the world. Well, and what will you give 


nn 
forher? I will give riches, honors, pleasures, 
That will not do. She is worth more than 
that: for she will live when the riches, honorg 
and pleasures of the world have passed away likey, 
a snow wreath beneath a vernal shower. Yog 
cannot have her. The next bidder is the devil. 
Well, and what will you give for her? I will 
‘give all the kingdoms of the earth, and the 
glory of them.’ That will not do; for she 
will continue to exist when the kingdoms of 
the earth and the glory of them have vanished 
like the shadows of the night before the orient 
beams. You cannot have her. 

** But list! I hear the voice of another bid. 
der ; who isthat ? Why, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
Well, what will you give for her? ‘I will 
give grace here and glory hereafter ; an inheri- 
tance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away.’? Well! well! ( said the preacher,) 
blessed Jesus, it is just as I expected ; just the 
noble generosity which thou art wont to display, 
I will place her at your disposal. She is black, 
but comely,’ and youshall be the purchaser, 
Let heaven and earth authenticate this trans- 
action.’ And then turing to Lady Anne, 
who had listened to this bold and adventurous 
digression with the commingled emotions of 
wonder and alarm, the speaker with inimitable 
address, exclaimed, ‘ Madam! madam! do you 
object to this bairgan? Remember, you are 
Jesus Christ’s property, from this time hence- 
forth and forever more. Heaven and earth 
have attested the solemn and irreversible con- 
tract! Remember you are the property of 
the Son of God. He died for your rescue and 
your purchase. Can you, will you, dare you 
object 2”? 

The arrow thus sped ata venture, under 
the guidance of the Divine Spirit, found its 
way tothe heart of Lady Anne, and she was 
submissively led to the cross of Messiah, that 
the hand which was pierced for our salvation 
might extract the barbed shaft, and heal the 
wound which had been so unexpectedly in- 
flicted. She became subsequently identified, 
toa considerable extent, with Lady Huntington, 
in her deeds of noble charity, and, having 
served her day and generation, she, like 
her illustrious associate, sweetly fell asleep in 
Jesus.— Exchange. 





Life of an Australian Beauty. 


Should a female be possessed of considerable 
personal attractions, the first years of her life 
must necessarily be very unhappy. In her early 
infancy she is betrothed to some man, even at 
this period advanced in years, and by whom, as 
she approaches the age of puberty, she is watch- 
ed with a degree of vigilance and care, which in- 
creases in proportion to the disparity of years 
between them; it is, probably from this cir- 
camstance that so many-of them are addicted 
to intrigues, in which, if they are detected by 
their husbands, death, or a spear through some 
portion of the body, is their certain fate; in- 
deed, the bare suspicion of infidelity upon 
their part is enough to ensure to them the most 
eruel and brutal treatment. For these causes, 
during youth they are compelled, whether preg- 
nant or not, to accompany their husbands in 
all their excursions, and are thus subject to 
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violent and —e and fatigue at 
periods when repose f indispensable. 

But, even supposing a woman to give no 
encouragement to her admirers, many plots are 
always laid to carry her off, and in the encoun- 
ters which result from these, she is almost al- 
ways certain to receive some violent injury ; 
for each of the combatants orders her to follow 
him, and, in the event of her refusing, throws 
a spear ather. The early life of a young 
woman at all celebrated for beauty is generally, 
one continued series of captivity to different 
masters, of ghastly wounds, of wanderings in 
strange families, of rapid flights, of bad treat- 
ment from other females amongst whom she is 
brought a stranger by her captor ; and rarely 
do you see a form of unusual grace and ele- 
gance, but itis marked and searred by the fur- 
rows of old wounds ; and many a female thus 
wanders several hundred miles from the home 
of her infancy, being carried off successively to 
distant and more distant points. — Westminister 
Review. : 





Women snoutp Learn to Swim.—Lloyd’s 
forthcoming Steamboat Directory gives a thril- 
ling instance of the necessity for women know- 
ing how to swim. When the ill-fated Ben 
Sherrod was in flames on the Mississippi River, af 
and the lady passengers who had thrown them- 
selves into the water were drowning around the 
boat, the wife of Capt. Castleman jumped into 
the river, with her infant in her arms, and swam 
ashore, a distance of half a mile, being the on- 
ly woman saved out of sixteen. She had 
learned to swim when a girl. 





Letrers nor OrnerwisE AckNowLeperp.—J. P. 
Marquand, 0.Crosby, T. Blaisdell, S. Woburn, J. 
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